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THE MEDICAL ASPECT OF LOURDES 


HE author of this work, The Facts of Lourdes,* 

has held his position since 1917, and had previ- 
ously worked at Lourdes under Dr. Boissarie. The 
book is one of intense interest not only to Catholics, 
but to those of all creeds, because no one could get 
up from reading it without being certain that cures 
of a kind outside the ordinary laws of cure do take 
place at Lourdes. 

The object of the book is, however, to show the 
general public what is the work of the medical bureau, 
and to demonstrate that the blind acceptance of all 
‘cures’ as miraculous is very far from the truth, and 
that a very thorough investigation of all those who 
claim to be cured is made by expert physicians and 
surgeons of all nationalities and creeds. 

The Bureau is hampered in its work by at least two 
things, one of which it should be at once the care of 
medical men sending cases to Lourdes to remove, viz. 
insufficient certification. Doctors will send cases with 
the bare statement that the patient is ‘very ill,’ has 
‘agraphia,’ ‘constant cough.’ On many a page Dr. 
Marchand implores doctors to co-operate with him 
and send full reports, with laboratory reports and 
X-ray photographs where necessary. The object of 
the Bureau is not to add haphazard to the list of 
miracles, but to investigate and demonstrate inexplic- 
able cures. The second difficulty is of course much 
greater, because it arises from the attitude of mind of 
the patients themselves. They will not present them- 
selves at the Bureau beforehand. They have had 
enough of medicine at home—they have come to be 

1 The Facts of Lourdes. By Dr. A. Marchand, Chief of the 


Medical Bureau. Translated by Dom Izard, O.S.B., M.R.C.S. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, 4/6.) 
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cured. It is after the cure has taken place that they 
perhaps come to the Bureau, and then if they have no 
medical records with them, the difficulties of the 
Bureau begin. It would of course be impossible for 
the Bureau to investigate the thousands who arrive 
before they go to the grotte: also that is not what it 
was instituted for, but its doors are always open to 
those who wish it, though as a rule for the reason stated 
they do not use it. It must surely strike everyone that 
the more seemly course is to have all this clinical and 
laboratory work done at home and signed by at least 
two or three doctors. These certificates would be of 
immense value and a great saving of time to the in- 
vestigators at the Bureau. 

And certainly in view of the claims of the author 
as to what happens at Lourdes, it is a duty incumbent 
on everyone concerned at once in the interests of reli- 
gion no less than of science. The list of cures given, 
as often as not with their clinical histories, is amazing 
—ununited fractures of long standing, lung cavities, 
lupus, cancer, Potts’ disease of the spine with sinuses 
and sequestrae, not slowly healing as might perhaps 
be brought about by ‘suggestion,’ but instantaneously 
cured, with a return to complete health at the same 
time. 

He very fairly discusses the possible known causes 
for such cures, e.g. the water: it is icy cold but has 
no mineral or radio-active properties; further, the 
great majority of the cures take place during the pass- 
ing of the Blessed Sacrament. Suggestion as a cause 
he puts on one side with the argument that not only 
those full of faith are cured, but sceptics and those 
who have not even asked nor perhaps desired to be 
cured, e.g. young children who often cry and struggle 
when placed in the water: and a third argument, which 
is weaker but still should be considered, namely, the 
cure of those who have gone away disappointed and 
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are cured on the way home, of which several cases are 
on record. 

He deprecates very much the action of the Press, 
and especially of the Catholic Press, in broadcasting 
cases of cure without criticism, discussion or official 
confirmation. The crowd see a man who cannot walk 
after an accident—he only wants will-power; a child 
who is dumb or a man who is blind; the first walks, 
the second and the third talk and see, and at once the 
whole world is informed that a miracle has taken place 
at Lourdes. 

An official enquiry is of the following character. 
There is at the Bureau a permanent staff of five doc- 
tors, there is a laboratory and an X-ray department at 
their disposal. This permanent staff is assisted by all 
doctors of any creed or nationality visiting Lourdes. 
A case is brought in. The clinical history and doctor’s 
reports are studied. The patient is then thoroughly 
examined by all the doctors present, frequently by 
well-known specialists. The permanent staff preside 
over the debate which then takes place, and record 
the opinions of all present. A regular formula is pre- 
sented to them, consisting of four questions, to which 
they have to answer Yes or No. (1) Did the disease 
really exist? (2) Has there been an absolute cure or 
only an amelioration? (3) Is there any reason for 
postponing conclusions? (4) Can the cure be attri- 
buted to natural causes? 

In 1905, 346 doctors signed a public declaration to 
the effect that ‘a great number of cases considered 
hopeless have been cured at Lourdes by some action 
of which science is ignorant, and which cannot be 
rationally explained by the laws of nature.’ 

So far we have followed the book with assent to the 
writer’s facts and conclusions, z.e. that there are ob- 
viously cases cured at Lourdes and that these cases 
are cured by some means of which science is not cog- 
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nizant. Now far be it from us to say that these cases 
do not take place by direct divine intervention in 
mortal affairs, but we must say that his argument that 
‘they are not cured by some natural phenomenon of 
which we at present know nothing’ is weak. The book 
would really make a wider and stronger appeal if he 
had been content with stating facts and not speculat- 
ing as to cause. We quite realise how offensive the 
word ‘speculate’ must be to one who is so convinced 
as to the cause—a conviction in which he is pro- 
bably accurate. His argument against an ‘unknown 
force in nature’ is briefly this: At Lourdes cavities 
in lungs rapidly cicatrize, ununited fractures heal in- 
stantaneously. He says: ‘Nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, authorises us to admit the hypothesis of a natural 
force or forces of which we shall only learn at some 
future date. The structure of the human body and of 
the functions which preside over these organs has 
never changed and never will change.’ Now we cer- 
tainly do not know everything about these functions. 
“We shall find, perhaps, unknown forces which will 
enable us to understand phenomena up to now inex- 
plicable, but the new laws which gradually become 
known will not contradict the old ones. A natural 
force so far unknown to us was revealed in the dis- 
covery both of radium and X-rays. But how has this 
changed the old law that luminous rays coming from 
the sun cannot traverse opaque bodies.’ This may be 
perfectly true, but the writer of this review only a few 
years before the discovery of X-rays heard a distin- 
guished scientist say that it must always remain im- 
possible for any light to traverse the human body be- 
cause of the varying angles of refraction of the dif- 
ferent substances through which it would have to pass. 
Surely in X-rays, then, we discovered a new force 
which upset a law which in the year of that statement 
was perfectly valid. 
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The Medical Aspect of Lourdes 


However, the real value of the book is that it will 
call renewed attention to the valuable work which is 
being done at Lourdes in patient investigation of the 
cures and in its appeal to all doctors, who send cases 
there, to be as thorough as possible in their reports. 
The cause of the cures may well be left to individual 
judgment or at least to an open mind, which on the 
religious side should certainly never deny the omni- 
potence of God and realise that there is no cure of any 
disease which does not in some aspect or another come 
under that omnipotence; whilst on the other hand 
meeting the strictly scientific side by allowing that the 
cases under review may possibly be cured by some 
force in nature of which we are at present ignorant— 
that force for Catholics at any rate always being a 
manifestation of God’s Providence, anxious as they 
well may be for such a direct manifestation of it as 
shall be at once convincing in its clearness and its 
splendour. For Dr. Marchand and thousands at 
Lourdes it has already appeared. 

H. E. CounseEtt. 
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JEAN BAPTISTE LABAT 


T is not a little curious that, with the exception of a 

chapter in one of Lafcadio Hearn’s most delight- 
ful books,’ nothing seems to have been written in Eng- 
lish about Pére Labat. Although one of the greatest 
of the old travellers, and often quoted or alluded to, 
we never recollect meeting with one single article 
concerning him in any other book or periodical : and 
of our encyclopaedias and biographical dictionaries, 
very few notice him or his labours. However, out of 
his own interesting and voluminous works, and with 
the help of some French books of reference, it is not 
difficult to reconstruct his life. Perhaps the fullest of 
all accounts of him is that given by Dr. Rufz, the 
historian of the Island of Martinique.’ 

Jean Baptiste Labat was born in Paris in the year 
1663. When nineteen, he received the Dominican 
habit in the Convent of the Annunciation in the Rue 
S. Honoré. The succeeding eleven years, he spent 
partly in Paris, partly in Provence, where he preached 
a little, and taught philosophy and mathematics at 
Nancy. He had already felt attracted towards the 
foreign missions of the Order, when one day he read 
a Letter from the Dominican Superiors in the French 
West Indies, appealing for volunteers, the greater 
part of their missionaries having recently fallen vic- 
tims to the yellow fever. His mind was quickly made 
up, he sent in his name, obtained the necessary per- 
missions, and betook himself to La Rochelle to await 
the sailing of a ship for Martinique, and to furnish 
himself with passports, credentials, books, outfit, and 
mathematical instruments. It was fully six months 

1 The French West Indies. By Lafcadio Hearn. (New York, 
Harper, 1890. First Edition.) 

2 Etudes historiques et statistiques sur la population de la 

Martinique. Dr. E. Rufz. (St. Pierre, Martinique, 1850.) 
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Jean Baptiste Labat 


before a vessel could be secured, but meanwhile other 
intending missionaries had joined him, some of his 
own Order, and a few Jesuits and Capuchins. When 
at last the little band sailed, Pére Labat was by com- 
mon consent chosen as temporary Superior for the 
voyage. The two months’ passage was a tedious one, 
but enlivened throughout by Pére Labat’s gaiety. He 
taught Catechism to the crew, gave lectures, helped 
in the navigation, made friends with captain and 
officers, was the leader in sports and games as well as 
in prayers, kept up the flagging spirits of his com- 
panions in storm and calm, even superintended the 
cooking, and began the keeping of those diaries and 
commonplace books which years after were to be de- 
veloped into the six stout volumes of his celebrated 
Travels.* 

Arrived at Martinique, then the headquarters of the 
Dominican West Indian Missions, Pére Labat at once 
settled down, took charge of a parish, and began to 
build his first church. Very soon he became a marked 
man. His business capacity, his scientific acquire- 
ments, his immense energy, the charm of his person- 
ality, made him the first priest in Martinique almost 
from the moment of his landing. And it was not long 
before he became the foremost personage in the entire 
French West Indies. His life in the colonies lasted 
only twelve years at most, and yet during that com- 
paratively short period he made his Order (which, 
previous to his coming, was in an almost bankrupt 
state) the most influential and prosperous one in the 
West Indies. He developed its sugar estates, multi- 
plied and trained its slaves, set up water-courses, 
built mills and refineries. He wrote treatises of great 

3’ Nouveau Voyage aux Isles de l’Amérique, avec une De- 
scription exacte et curieuse de toutes ces Isles. Enrichi de 
plus de cent Cartes, Plans, et Figures. Paris, 1722; 6 vols, 


octavo. (Fresh editions appeared in 1724, 1738, and 1742. A 
German Translation was published at Nuremberg, 1783-7.) 
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value on agriculture, trade, and commerce. Not con- 
tent with being an overseer, an engineer, an architect, 
an inventor, he acted on occasion as a soldier. He 
constructed forts, led troops to battle, conducted artil- 
lery operations, figured in sea-fights. He founded 
towns, laid out villages, designed and erected massive 
churches and convents, opened schools and influenced 
the life of the colonies in a thousand other ways. 

And all the while, he ceaselessly travelled about. 
Martinique and its four hundred mountains he knew, 
it was said, like the palm of his hand. Guadaloupe, 
and the other French islands, were very familiar to 
him. He even visited some of the English colonies, 
too. And in every place he made maps, studied the 
manufactures and natural resources, the history, the 
geology, the flora and fauna, the phenomena of earth- 
quakes and hurricanes, the Caribs and the Negroes. 
He braved a hundred dangers, pirates, storms, fevers, 
and serpents. He headed a crusade against the most- 
dreaded of snakes, the fer-de-lance. And always he 
was the missionary and the priest, as well as the 
scientist and explorer—he might be worn out with 
travel, but he would preach, instruct and baptise; he 
might be laid low with disease, but he would rise half- 
fainting to say his Mass. 


His great book, with its hundred and odd charts, 
maps, plans, and designs, is not only a storehouse of 
knowledge and science, but also a revelation of his 
own personality, and full to overflowing with adven- 
turous incidents and little human touches. How 
naively he confesses his fondness for roasted parrots ! 
how thoroughly is he the man of his period in his 
drastic treatment of his Negro slaves! how credulous 
when it is question of sorcery or magic! how large- 
minded in other respects—‘ Send the man to me,’ he 
wrote to a confrére who had scrupled to employ a 
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Lutheran workman, ‘it is all the same to me if the 
sugar he makes is Catholic or Lutheran sugar, pro- 
vided it be white’! Pére Labat’s book is very drama- 
tic, and full of humour. Here and there in its pages 
he makes some long-forgotten scene live for us as if 
the lapse of centuries hardly counted. As an example 
of what we mean, we translate a passage from the 
notes he made during the weary waiting at La 
Rochelle : 


‘One day, while on a ride, I stopped at a wayside inn 
to refresh myself and to bait my tired horse. I was 
surprised to see seated in the inn-parlour fifteen or sixteen 
Capuchins. They rose to salute me, but remained all per- 
fectly silent. Passing into an inner room, I found here 
another Capuchin, very venerable, with a long white 
beard, who was walking up and down alone. It was the 
Father General of the Capuchins arrived from Rome to 
make his Visitation. Wine was brought, and with many 
ceremonies we pledged each other, and conversed for a 
long time in Latin. Subsequently, I rode on to the city 
gates to see the General make his solemn entry. This 
was the order: first walked twelve Capuchins, two and 
two, staff in hand. Then eight more, surrounding a white 
mule, on which sat the Father General. Its bridle and 
harness were of cord, with two little boards for stirrups. 
Each side of this mule walked other Capuchins, wearing 
hats, a thing I had never seen before. Next followed the 
Provincial, walking between the General’s two travelling 
secretaries, and succeeded by ten more Capuchins proceed- 
ing two abreast as before. Then came some mules, their 
trappings apparently made out of the friars’ old cloaks, 
and led by lay brothers. Lastly, a crowd of Capuchins 
walking without any order. When these good Fathers 
arrived at their own church, the General alighted, was 
presented with cross and holy water, and then found him- 
self expected to wash the hands not only of the other 
Capuchins, but also of all the male and female devotees of 
his Order in the entire vicinity.’ 


Pére Labat left Martinique in 1705, with the full 
intention of returning there. He had been summoned 
to Europe to attend the General Chapter of his Order 
to be held at Bologna in 1706, and to give an account 
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of the missions to the Master-General, the celebrated 
Father Antoninus Cloche. In Rome, he made a most 
favourable impression. The General was very taken 
with him, he was astonished at his theological know- 
ledge, his aptitude for mathematics and architecture; 
he esteemed him for his moral excellence, and he was 
kept in high good humour by his ready wit and his 
endless fund of amusing anecdote.‘ But, much to his 
chagrin and astonishment, Pére Labat found himself 
detained indefinitely in Europe. He spent the next 
ten years in Italy, and the rest of his days in France, 
although constantly travelling about. His literary 
labours were very great. When the monumental work‘ 
of the Fathers Echard and Quétif on the writers of 
the Dominican Order appeared, he was occupied in 
preparing for the press his West Indian Travels, and 
the compilers (who were sons of the same Parisian 
convent as himself) hoped for much from his labours, 
and speak of him with high appreciation. Pére Labat 
next set about editing the memoirs of several other 
celebrated travellers, producing them in some sixteen 
closely-printed volumes. Finally, he published an 
account of his own European travels in a series of 
eight more.* The greater part of this work is devoted 
by Pére Labat to the history of his tours in Italy. 
There can be no fuller or better description extant 
of the splendours of the churches and monasteries, 
and the brilliance of the court and ecclesiastical life 
of that country as they were half a century before 


* Histoire des Maitres Généraux des Fréres Précheurs. 
(Mortier, Paris, 1914. Vol. VII.) 

5 Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum. Quétif and Echard, 
O.P. (Paris, 1721; 2 vols folio. Article on Labat, J.B. Vol. 
II, p. 806.) 

* Voyages du P. Labat en Espagne et en Italie. Paris, 
1730. 8 vols, small octavo. (A second edition came out at 
Amsterdam, 1731; and a German translation at Frankfort, 
1758.) 
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Revolution broke up the existing social order. An 
entire volume is devoted to the Papal Curia, its numer- 
ous officials, judicial system, and elaborate cere- 
monial. In its pages, a gorgeous and vanished past 
lives again. It is a mine of information for the novelist 
or the playwright who should seek to re-create the 
Rome of the eighteenth century. But the author’s 
heart is not quite in his work, and he never reaches the 
level to which he rose in his book on the West Indies. 
Yet here too he writes with a pleasant wit and gaiety, 
with a wealth of amusing stories and satirical com- 
ments on persons and places alike. He begins with 
an account of his landing at Cadiz on his arrival from 
Martinique, and of his reception at the convent of his 
Order there. He makes merry at the expense of the 
stiff and stately Spaniards, and gives a vivid picture 
of what happened. We translate this paragraph as a 
good example of innumerable similar dramatic 
touches : 


‘I waited on the Prior with my credentials, and made 
him a little compliment in Latin. Instead of replying to 
me in courteous fashion, he abruptly asked me in Spanish 
to what Order I belonged. I answered: the same as his 
own, which I had supposed to be that of the Friars 
Preachers. He then affected not to know that I was a 
Dominican, because I was not wearing a black cappa_ I 
tried to explain to him that we did not make use of such 
in the West Indian Islands, but he interrupted me, saying 
that until I appeared in a cappa, he could neither receive 
me nor look at my papers. I was actually obliged to go 
out and buy a piece of black cloth, and find a tailor in the 
town who would make me the required cloak. This being 
at last done, I was again introduced into the Prior’s apart- 
ment. He was surrounded by some religious. These 
last rose and bowed, the Prior remaining seated with much 
dignity. After I had made him a speech, he answered 
civilly but with marked coldness. All these Spanish priests 
were wearing very large spectacles, which they believe 
give them a great air of gravity, and impress the common 
people with an idea of their incessant application to study. 
As soon as some chocolate had been handed round, I made 
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my reverence, and took leave of the Prior and the whole 
company as quickly as I well could.’ 


Pére Labat died in his native Paris on January 6th, 
1738. Three and thirty years had passed since he 
left the West Indies. During all this time, he had 
moved heaven and earth to go back there, but ever in 
vain. He had brought pressure to bear on his 
Superiors, he had appealed again and again to the 
Master-General of the Dominicans at Rome, his many 
friends at home and in the colonies had spoken on his 
behalf, high personages had interested themselves in 
the matter: yet there was no result. Always to be put 
off, always to be told to wait and see, always to be 
soothed with promises and fair words, and ever to be 
disappointed, such was Pére Labat’s fate. It seemed 
as though, in the background, some great influence 
was working against him. And so in truth it was. He 
had his enemies, no doubt. He was direct and 
straightforward in his methods, outspoken to a fault, 
his writings had spared no abuse, he never was much 
swayed by human respect, he lashed officials and 
colonists alike. And those were the days of secret 
denunciations, of lettres de cachet, of exile or im- 
prisonment without reason assigned. Some two hun- 
dred years after Labat’s death, a West Indian anti- 
quary diligently searching among state papers in the 
French Admiralty, came upon a significant passage in 
a letter written by a Minister of Louis XV: ‘ No matter 
what efforts he may make to obtain permission, the 
Pére Labat is ever to be allowed to return to the 
colonies.’ 

Yet in those colonies this great priest will never be 
forgotten. The signs of his presence are still every- 
where. Plantations, mills and watercourses, forts and 
churches, methods of agriculture—all recall him. And 
he has even passed into legend. The peasant woman, 
when her children give her trouble, will threaten them 
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with the malediction of Pére Labat; when they please 
her and do her bidding, she will comfort them with a 
promise that in their sleep Pére Labat shall come to 
them and bring them blessing and good luck. While, 
if some mysterious light be seen on the hills after 
night-fall, the Negro labourer will cross himself and 
say: ‘See, the lantern of the Pére Labat! still on the 
mountain-top does he hunt down the deadly snake!’ 


Rosert Bracey, O.P. 


THE FRUIT AND THE SEED 


ISTORICALLY, by far the most interesting 

thing in the process of the Catholic Church is 
the embryonic character of every Catholic institution 
at its origin. In this the Catholic process is exactly 
consonant with creation. 

Most moderns would say that this was true of all 
human institutions: it is the fashionable tag of the 
day based on a vague materialism, or Pantheism, and 
it is entirely wrong. In almost all human institutions 
except Catholic institutions, the work of man is de- 
liberate, planned, and fails. It does not develop con- 
sonantly to its origins: you do not see in its growth 
the unfolding of a germ. Institutions very often grow 
up unconsciously from origins which have no sort of 
resemblance to or communion with their final form: 
but then their origins are exactly zot embryonic. Such 
developments are but examples of the truth that the 
human will cannot impose itself upon the world. 
What is remarkable about Catholic institutions from 
the smallest to the greatest (until it is at last found to 
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be true of the Church itself) is that the origins are (1) 
of one essence with the final thing, and yet are (2) 
simple, z.e. undifferentiated, and (3) apparently insig- 
nificant: and in those three lies the true meaning of 
the word embryonic. 

On this account the mind of a wise man will dis- 
cover in particular Catholic developments, and in 
that of the whole Church, the same mysterious action 
of a superior Will as is to be discovered in the de- 
velopment of natural growths in the material creation 
around us. An oak comes from an acorn because a 
Mind designed and imposed the idea of the oak, and 
put into the acorn the powers of making an oak and 
nothing but an oak; thus is the acorn embryonic of 
the oak; and unless you allow for such a Mind the 
particular appointed and exact individual develop- 
ment cannot take place. It could neither be of 
mechanics nor of chance. But the English monarchy 
of 1600 was no more embryonic of the English mon- 
archy of to-day than a stage coach running from Lon- 
don to Brighton is embryonic of the same vehicle in 
a museum. Nor was the French Revolution embry- 
onic of the modern French Republic, which, if the 
men of 1793 could return and see, they would, in 
their disgust, immediately destroy. There is a famous 
phrase in Gibbon describing the astonishment with 
which St. Peter would observe High Mass in his own 
Cathedral at Rome, and that phrase is fundamentally 
false, even supposing St. Peter to have had no know- 
ledge of what passed on earth between his life and 
our own time, for though all the externals had so much 
changed, two or three words explaining the ceremony 
and its central rite, would have put the first century 
spectator in immediate communion with what was 
going on before him. There is an identity of essence 
— the first simplest form of the Mass and the 
ast. 
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The Fruit and the Seed 


This very long introduction to a very short article 
has been produced by my discovering, through the 
Life of St. Dominic’ which I have just laid down, 
that the origins of this tremendous affair, the Order 
of Preachers, was a personal, tentative, incomplete 
experiment possessed unconsciously of the creative 
spirit long before it achieved a form. I had of course 
some memory of the story long before I read this 
book; but I had no idea until now of how the thing 
looked in its very first days and minutes, and that is 
what has most struck me in my reading, and what I 
think the author has most powerfully brought out. It 
is a series of tentative very small local actions im- 
mediately before, and for years after, the moment of 
the Signadou which remains in the mind, and which 
one sees like a small two-leaf shoot promising the 
vast tree, of predication, analysis, affirmation, proof, 
establishment which has been the intellectual and 
moral function in Europe of the Order of Preachers. 

If you will visualise the little household at Prouille 
and then visualise the scenes following upon the 
Canonisation of St. Thomas Aquinas all over Europe, 
and the Lecture Halls in all the Universities com- 
mentating and discussing the summit of philosophy, 
you will have such an impression of contrast in ex- 
ternals and identity in spirit between seed and fruit 
as is a paradigm of all things specially produced for 
our good by the Divine Will. 

There are two points in the book which take an 
attitude towards history other than that which I should 
myself take. One is the point of the Albigensian War 
and the other is the point of the Inquisition in Spain. 
The author admirably marshals the facts with regard 
to each which disprove the grotesque confusion of 
St. Dominic with the one and the other, and the 


1 By Father Bede Jarrett, O.P. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 6/-.) 
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equally grotesque confusion of the spirit of the Order 
of Preachers with the one and the other. It is indeed 
necessary to untie such tangles, for it is important to 
expose every one of the historical falsehoods upon 
which are to-day still solidly based all the text books 
used in England, and even many of those used in the 
more serious Universities on the Continent. 

But there is another consideration which is briefly 
this: Were these things good or evil? Are we to be 
glad or sorry that there was the Albigensian War? 
Are we to be glad or sorry that the two Inquisitions, 
the general Mediaeval Institution, the very different 
particular, Renaissance, Castilian Institution, appear 
in European history? 

I should unhesitatingly say, in the case of both 
phenomena, that we should be glad and not sorry. 
Wherever there is suffering there is a measure of evil, 
and wherever there is extreme suffering there is an 
immediate awakening of the human conscience to- 
wards the presence of evil. Further, in all struggles 
you have the morally evil human elements of ambi- 
tion, of revenge, of avarice, of lust for power, or 
pride—and usually of deliberate injustice as well. 
None of these evils were lacking in the Albigensian 
War or in the first Inquisition. But, take the Albi- 
gensian War. Which was the greater of the two evils, 
that the wealthiest and most cultured part of the 
Gauls should, in the very heart of the mediaeval 
Spring, have established a vigorous cancer and so 
killed Europe, or that the cancer should have been 
cut out? 

I am personally so strongly convinced that the 
cutting out of the cancer was a good, that the miracu- 
lous battle of Muret seems to me of greater moment 
in history than Salamis (in which verdict I shall not 
get many to agree with me—as yet). 

As for the original mediaeval inquisition, I do not 
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suppose that any reasonable man could regret it, but 
the special later, mainly political Institution, which 
we call the Spanish Inquisition, is another matter. 
It was normally more cruel than the conscience of the 
time as a whole admitted. It was unjust in particular 
instances, and it had about it a sort of belated tenacity, 
carrying it on into a time quite unsuited to it, which 
has rightly affected its memory with blame. But 
which of the two evils is the greater; the evil attach- 
ing to the Spanish Inquisition or the breakdown of the 
Christian re-conquest of Spain from the Moham- 
medans with their powerful and ubiquitous secret 
Jewish Allies? 

There is no doubt at all that one of two things was 
bound to happen, either the establishment of the Re- 
conquista, which meant the Evangelisation of the 
New World and incidentally the re-conquest of civi- 
lised Europe by the Faith a century later after the 
great storm of the sixteenth century, or the breakdown 
of Christian civilisation in Spain, the loss of the New 
World, not only to the Christian religion but to civi- 
lisation, and the loss of Europe too. For without the 
Reconquista, and its confirmation through the action 
of the Reyes Catholicos, all would have been lost, and 
we should in Europe to-day be half-way back to bar- 
barism. 

No passage in the book is more absorbing than the 
description of the last days and death and burial of 
St. Dominic. Here again (for this is not a review— 
I am not competent to write one—but a hotch potch 
of personal notes) I find my own memories covering 
the page. There is no shrine in Europe, of the many 
shrines I have visited, which moves me more than this 
tomb in Bologna. The simplicity of the little square, 
its charming column and statue, the domestic char- 
acter, even in its splendour, of the tomb. The spirit 
of the town itself, a stronghold of permanent intelli- 
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gence (and the centre, by the way, of the present 
Italian revival), and the foot-hills of the Appennines, 
immediately, beyond the walls, with the vineyards 
among which St. Dominic died. All these things have 
a profound effect upon the mind. 

Let me conclude these rough notes with yet an- 
other personal reminiscence, only of the last few days. 

I was in Notre Dame in Paris four days ago, that 
is, upon Passion Sunday, 1924. It was two o'clock in 
the afternoon, the whole of the Cathedral was as 
packed with people as the stadium wherein moderns 
crowd to watch football or prize-fighting. The whole 
vast building was a very ant-heap of human beings; 
all the Nave and Choir and all the Galleries, every 
square foot into which a human being could elbow 
his way; it was like a Bank Holiday crush in a Lon- 
don terminus. 

The occasion which thus filled the enormous Cathe- 
dral, now far withdrawn from the central life of Paris, 
and commonly more than half empty, was the Pre- 
dication of a Dominican, who from the pulpit de- 
scribed to our generation the nature of the Priesthood 


and of an Apostolate. 
H. BEttoc. 
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CORPUS CHRISTI 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE. 


The Angel Guardian ..............sccceceeee who explains the Plan. 
Justice. 

A Warrier ....0..00..2 Kasenewnitewnemiinetn type of the active life. 
Bh TOO canesiscnsinsnsdecnnianan type of the contemplative life. 
TS Det QO vc ivcciincscvscntscinsnminsiviins whose part is lyrical. 


There is a chorus of planets and stars. 


Tue ANGEL GUARDIAN : 
‘Midnight it was, and a silence nothing stirred, 
When Thy Almighty Word 
Leapt down from His throne 
And came unto His own, 
As a Man, leaving all 
The knowledge mystical 
Of the rivers and the stars. 
The continents afar 
And undreamed of, were forgotten ; and the morning 
yet to be, 
Mars’ tangled waterways 
Swinging through divided days, 
And Orion in his courses were not understood of 


Thee. 

Forgotten was that lore; Thou didst not under- 
stand 

The long wake of the meteor that fled in a glimmer 
of light, 


And gone the age-old wisdom that had planned 
The breaking of the buds—and Saturn spun 
Ringed, through the night, 

Lonely, uncupped in Thy protecting hand.’ 


Tue DREAMER: 
‘What had the age to tell to Thee, 
Master of all Mystery, 
Outsoarer of all Dreams, 
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(Source of our wandering streams), 
Fulfiller of our destiny?’ 


THE WarRIOR : 
*O dread Adventurer, but this— 
On the first great and eager quest, 
Thy hunger for the love of souls denied, 
Thy tenderness and love of souls despised, 
Thy dear compassion lonely and unblessed, 
And nowhere—Rest. 
And for the joy Thou broughtest, Thou wast given 
Bitterness, and scrannel for the Best, 
And taste of Hell exchanged for hope of Heaven.’ 


Sreconp ANGEL : 
‘Shone the stars on Olivet— 
Did their Maker, think, forget 
The sharpness of their agony 
His own to see?’ 


Tue Stars sing together : 

‘Tender Hands, that once did trace 
Heedfully our path through Space— 
Cast and carved our glowing core— 
For Thy sorrow we are dim. 

Sister Moon and Brother Sun, 
Till thine agony be done 

Veil their faces, and no more 
Shine on those who torture Him.’ 


JUSTICE : 
‘Most Unjust Judge! The dread Decree 
Of the Triune, the starry Council, bends 
To Its unfathomable ends 
Their just desire in all things saving one, 
And speaks—“ It shall not be, 
Save when he sinks in death His Head, Our Only 


Son 999 
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THE GUARDIAN ANGEL : 
‘And after? . . . When is done 
The dread, complete, 
Unguessed-at Sacrifice, 
Through pure and rain-washed skies 
The night shall walk with silver feet, 
And a queenly moon arise.’ 


THE DREAMER: 
‘Ah, turn, just Prophet-Lover, stare, 
Wondering, at gold Day and diamond Night. 
Does the proud sun that, tireless, patient, stayed 
His horses for a poet upon Gideon, 
Unheeding of his Master still plunge on? 
. . . Just One, what answer is?—unless 
It is God leaving, of His tenderness, 
The candle, lest His children be afraid?’ 


Tue SEcoNnD ANGEL : 
‘So mercy, Prophet, stoops to falsify 
The never-ending End thou didst foretell, 
Through too impatient love, on Calvary. 
—Not till we stand at the Propylae, 
Dread, sentinel, 
Seer, shalt thou cry— 
“ This is the Dawn of Doom, and this 
Is the Harrowing of Hell!”’ 


Tue DREAMER: 
‘Where is He now? Has he, our Lover, left us 
Almost eternally? 
Of life and comfort has He now bereft us, 
To go on high? 
Peter, where are thy temples three 
Of blossoming boughs 
That thou wouldst build to house 
The man of Galilee?’ 
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(THE WarRIorR : 

*Star-winged Seraph luminous, 
Light the road to lead me home, 
Past the Seven Hills of Rome 
To the City Glorious. 


What the sword and what the bread 
For a quest so dangerous, 
Seeking Castle Perilous?’ 


ALL: 
“You as Angels shall be fed.’ 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL: 

‘Speak low, kneel softly, for lo! . . . He is here, 

Close in a sweet and a mystical guise, 

Visible only to innocent eyes, 

A Love without speech, and a Power without fear. 

Far over the sunlit peaks and the hills 

Of Heaven He speeds . . . through the arch of 
the sky, 

Yet Love, ere a heart-beat has fluttered, is nigh, 

And Love, like a harp, all Infinity fills. 


O, blessed is He who cometh unshod 

From Infinity’s gates, from a city of light, 

To the hearts of His loved ones, a sanctuary white, 
To a Chalice made rose with the blood of a God.’ 


Tue Guarpian ANGEL, continuing : 

‘Man cannot look upon His Face and live: 

See how He shades the light from frightened eyes, 
—Bends in the arch of the protecting skies. 

The Son—His very Self in Altar Bread 

Hides the same flesh the legion crucifies, 

The very Self that agonised and bled, 

That we may see, yet live.’ 
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THE SECOND ANGEL: 

‘At the cross-road and the parting 

Of dividing ways, 

Seek a sign of those re-starting 
(Wanderers all their days) 

From brief rest, have left for guiding 
Flower or cross-twig to remind you. 
Leave them on your track behind you— 
Cross of sorrow, flower of laughter, 
Rue or rose 

Christ has blessed, for sign to those 
Who come after.’ 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL : 

‘Look for His name in names of common things, 
For it has passed into the name of all, 

And it shall bear them up on beating wings . . . 
Praise the most lovely Name, that we may call 
As did His mother; bless the power it brings. 


Here lives on earth that most ‘sweet-scented Name,’ 
It flowers within the darkness of the rose, 

Within the grass, upon each wind that blows, 

It dances in the heart of every flame .. . 
—Engraved on every leaf His message came, 

And smiled from every living thing that grows. 


O poet, when these passionate fires have died, 
Shall they not live, these dear immortal things? 
Treasures for Heaven, where they shall abide 
For ever, giving happiness the same, 

Garnered by Him of the most tender Name 
Sadder than sound of twilight’s ebbing tide, 
More joyous than the first returning wings.’ 


VIVIENNE DAYRELL. 














CATHOLICISM AND ECONOMICS 


Part II. 


THE APPLICATION OF CHRISTIAN PRIN- 
CIPLES TO ECONOMICS IN THE PAST. 


I. 


HE infant Church was born at a time when the 

greatest state that the world has ever seen was 
attaining to its full development. The whole civilised 
world west of the Euphrates was united under a single 
head. The age of civil war, of social unrest, of the 
exploitation of the conquered peoples was at last over. 
Everywhere new cities were springing up, trade was 
flourishing and population increasing. It was ‘the 
hour of the prince of this world,’ the apotheosis of 
triumphant material power and wealth. 

And yet the whole splendid building rested on non- 
moral foundations—often on mere violence and 
cruelty. The divine Cesar might be a Caligula or a 
Nero, wealth was an excuse for debauchery and the 
prosperity of the wealthy classes was based on the 
institution of slavery—not the natural household 
slavery of primitive civilisation, but an organised 
plantation-slavery which left no room for any human 
relation between slave and master. 

The early Church could not but be conscious that 
she was separated by an infinite gulf from this great 
material order, that she could have no part in its pros- 
perity or in its injustice. She was in this world as the 
seed of a new order, utterly subversive of all that had 
made the ancient world what it was. Yet though she 
inherited the spirit of the Jewish protest against the 
Gentile world-power, she did not look for any tem- 
poral change, much less did she attempt herself to 
bring about any social reform. The Christian accepted 
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the Roman state as a God-given order appropriate to 
the condition of a world in slavery to spiritual dark- 
ness, and concentrated all his hopes on the return of 
Christ and the final victory of the supernatural order. 
Meanwhile he lived as a stranger in the midst of an 
alien world. 


‘While living in Greek and barbarian cities, according 
to each man’s lot, and following the local customs in 
clothing and food and the rest of life, they show forth the 
wonderful and confessedly strange character of their own 
citizenship. They dwell in their own countries as though 
they were sojourners; they share all things as citizens and 
suffer all things as strangers. They marry and bear 
children, like the rest, but they do not expose their 
children. They have a common table, but not a common 
bed. They are in the flesh, but they do not live after the 
flesh. They pass their time on earth, but they live as 
citizens in heaven.’? 


Thus the Christians were held to be a ‘ Third Race’ 
—T ertium Genus—standing apart alike from the Gen- 
tile and from the Jew, living a hidden life which had 
only an external and accidental connection with the 
life of the heathen world around them. 

This withdrawal from social life, this passive ac- 
ceptance of external things as matters of no conse- 
quence, seems at first sight to prove that Christianity 
had no direct influence on social and economic con- 
ditions. As a matter of fact, this attitude produced 
the most revolutionary consequences. Ancient society 
and the civic religion with which it was bound up 
centred in a privileged citizen class, and under Roman 
rule citizenship was directly based on economic status : 
that is to say a man’s position in his own city and in 
the empire at large was determined by his property 
assessment under the census. There was a constant 
process of competition under the early empire, by 
which freedmen and tradesmen became landowners, 
landowners raised themselves to the curia of their 

1 Ep. to Diognetus V passim. 
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city, and rich provincial decurions became Roman 
knights and even senators. 

Christianity substituted membership of the Church 
for membership of the city as a man’s fundamental 
and most important relationship to his fellows. In the 
new religious society rich and poor, bond and free, 
Roman citizen and foreigner, all met on an absolutely 
equal footing. Not only were these earthly distinc- 
tions overlooked, they were almost inverted, and it 
was the poor who were privileged and the rich who 
were humbled. This world was to the rich, but the 
new world—the only world that mattered—was above 
all the inheritance of the poor. ‘Hath not God chosen 
the poor in this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the 
kingdom that God has promised to them that love 
Him?’ says Saint James. ‘But you have dishonoured 
the poor man’ (if you have respect to persons). ‘Do 
not the rich oppress you by might, and do not they 
drag you before the judgment seats? Do not they 
blaspheme the good name that is invoked upon you?” 

No external change was made in status and pos- 
session, apart from that involved in charity. Indeed 
the poor are expressly counselled not to seek riches, 
not to take part in that social competition for indi- 
vidual advancement which was going on all round 
them. But the personal factor is utterly altered. To 
Cato® the slave is a chattel, to be sold when it becomes 
old or sickly, it is purely an economic instrument, to 
whom even the practices of religion are forbidden— 
all that must be left to the master. St. Paul sends the 
runaway slave Onesimus back to his master to be 
‘received not now as a slave, but instead of a slave, 
a most dear brother, especially to me. But how much 
more to thee, both in the flesh and in the Lord?’ 

This contrast is not an economic one. The old legal 
rights are the same in the one case as in the other, but 
? James ii, 5-7 * Cato, De Re Rustica ii, 142, etc. 
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an inner revolution has been effected, which must 
necessarily produce in time a corresponding change 
in all external social and economic relationships. 

But this external change was slow in coming. 
Christianity during the first two centuries spread 
chiefly among the classes that had least economic in- 
fluence—independent craftsmen, shopkeepers, freed- 
men, household slaves and so forth. It affected 
neither the ruling classes nor the lowest grades of 
slave labour, which were found, not so much in the 
great cities of the Levant, the cradle of Christianity, 
as in the mines and on the great agrarian estates of 
the western provinces. When Christianity finally 
established a position for itself among the educated 
and the wealthy, the great economic transformation of 
the ancient world had already begun, and civilisation 
was henceforward engaged in a continual and desper- 
ate battle with barbaric invaders from without, and 
economic decline from within. The one great problem 
now was how to save as much as possible of the in- 
heritance of the past, and there was no room for any 
economic development other than that which was im- 
posed by the hard law of necessity. Even so, however, 
the social changes in the Christian Empire were by 
no means all for the worse. In place of a society of 
capitalists and financiers, where wealth was ultimately 
derived from usury and from the exploitation of slave 
labour, there grew up a hierarchic society of officials 
and nobles, in which each class and occupation be- 
came a fixed caste, each with its own privileges and 
its own obligations. Instead of the slaves of the 
ergastula and the chain-gang, the land was cultivated 
by servile or semi-servile peasants, who had acquired 
the right to a family life, and even to a certain amount 
of economic independence. 

The greater part of these changes was undoubtedly 
due to economic and political causes—to the inherent 
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tendency of the imperial organisation, to the Orientali- 
sation of Graeco-Roman civilisation, and above all to 
“the decline of the lesser cities and the return to agri- 
cultural self-sufficiency on the rural estates. Néver- 
theless, the influence of the Church imprinted a dis- 
tinctively Christian character on the whole process. 
Her ideals were opposed to all the main features of 
the earlier imperial society—to the luxury of the rich, 
the idleness and dissipation of the poor and the op- 
pression of the slaves. In place of the classical con- 
tempt for manual labour and ‘vile mechanic arts,’ 
which was the inheritance of Hellenistic culture, she 
did all in her power to substitute the duty and the 
honour of work. ‘Blush for sin alone,’ says St. John 
Chrysostom, ‘but glory in labour and handicraft. We 
are the disciples of One who has been nourished in 
the house of a carpenter, of Peter the fisherman and 
Paul the tentmaker. By work we drive away from our 
hearts evil thoughts, we are able to come to the aid of 
the poor, we cease to knock importunately at the doors 
of others, and we accomplish that word of the Lord: 
‘It is better to give than to receive.’ 

At the same time the Church held trade in little 
honour, and condemned unhesitatingly the usury 
which was the foundation of so much of the prosperity 
of the upper classes of Roman society. The nobles 
whom she honoured were not the great financiers and 
independent aristocrats of the old type, but the con- 
scientious bureaucrats and soldiers who served the 
new ideal of divine authority, vested in an hereditary 
imperial house, men like Lausus, the Chamberlain, 
Pammachius, the Consul, and the Count Marcellinus. 

But above all the influence of Christianity was 
shown in the protection of the weak in a time of uni- 
versal suffering and want. From the earliest times 
the Church had exercised charity upon the most lavish 
scale, and when at last she had the power to influence 
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the rich, the extent of Christian almsgiving became so 
great as to cause a real economic change in the dis- 
tribution of property. We find the great Fathers, St. 
Basil, St. Ambrose, St. Jerome, St. Augustine, above 
all St. John Chrysostom insisting on the duty of alms- 
giving in language which is as disconcerting to modern 
ears as it no doubt was to the rich men who first heard 
it. ‘What you give to the poor man,’ says St. Am- 
brose, ‘is not yours, but his. For what was given for 
the common use, you alone usurp. The earth is all 
men’s and not the property of the rich . . . There- 
fore you are paying a debt, and not bestowing a gift.”* 
And St. Basil even more forcibly declares: ‘He who 
strips a man of his garments will be called a thief. 
Is not he who fails to clothe the naked when he could 
do so worthy of the same title? It is the bread of the 
hungry that you hold, the clothing of the naked that 
you lock up in your cupboard.”° 

And as a practical commentary on these exhorta- 
tions we find representatives of the great senatorial 
families such as Pinianus and Melania selling their 
vast estates and distributing all to the poor. The en- 
franchisement of slaves was an essential part of this 
work of charity. At first the economic position of 
Christians rendered it almost impossible, although 
even poverty could not prevent the heroic charity 
which St. Clement describes in the First Epistle to 
the Corinthians (lv): ‘Many among ourselves have 
given themselves up to bondage that they might ran- 
som others. Many have delivered themselves to 
slavery and provided food for others with the price 
they received for themselves.’ 

But under the Christian Empire, enfranchisement 
on a large scale became common. Melania is said to 
have freed 8,000 slaves in the year 406 alone, and it 


“St. Ambrose on Naboth XII. 
5 St. Basil Hom. in Lucam. 
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was usual to give not only freedom, but also the land 
or money, with which they might earn their living. 

In addition to this the Church was everywhere the 

protector of the poor, the orphan and the criminal. 
The bishop was not only the administrator of the 
charity of the faithful, he also acquired a recognised 
position as the representative of all the oppressed 
classes, as their defender not only against the rich, 
but against the government and the tax-collector. How 
widely these activities extended may be seen, for ex- 
ample, in the correspondence of St. Basil and in the 
record of his work for the people of Cappadocia dur- 
ing the famine of 367-8. The Church was gradually 
becoming an economic as well as a moral power, and as 
the economic condition of the Roman world declined, 
her relative wealth and importance increased till she 
became, above all in the Western provinces of the 
Empire, the only social force which retained life and 
vigour. 

In the centuries that followed the collapse of im- 
perial authority in the West, it was the bishops and 
the monasteries that took up the Roman tradition and 
ensured the continuance of ancient civilisation. We 
see St. Gregory the Great working to save Italy from 
destruction, devoting himself to every material need, 
and organising the estates of the Church to save Rome 
from famine. Under his administration the wealth of 
the Church was literally the ‘patrimony of the poor’ 
and also the mainstay of the economic life of the whole 
community. Nevertheless, he had no idea of building 
up a new social order. The world seemed to be pass- 
ing away, the end of all things seemed at hand, and 
in a dying world he laboured to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the people because they were his children, not 
because he had any hopes of the future. 

A positive Christian order was only possible after 
the centuries of destruction had done their work, but 
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meanwhile the foundations were being laid. In so far 
as civilisation survived at all it was a Christian civili- 
sation, kept alive in monasteries and disseminated by 
Irish and Saxon monks. The Church was the only 
settled order; outside, all was anarchy and flux. In- 
stead of the Church being in the state as a weak, 
voluntary corporation in a universal secular order, it 
was the state, weak, fluid and barbarous that was in 
the universal Church; and a man’s primary citizen- 
ship and primary obligations were towards the latter. 
There was no independent economic sphere left. In- 
stead of absolute economic rights and relations, we 
find a system of personal relationships—lordship and 
fealty, commendation and enfeoffment. Money econ- 
omy and all that it stands for had vanished entirely, 
and land had become the only important form of 
wealth. Even in this there was no absolute owner- 
ship, only limited rights—half economic, half polli- 
tical. The distinction between rich and poor had given 
place to that between strong and weak. A man’s 
social position depended not on his financial resources 
so much as on his fighting power, the number of re- 
tainers that he could muster and the extent of the 
lands that he could protect or ravage. In this simpli- 
fied society the moral factor becomes all-important. 
A man of position could not be non-social or indi- 
vidualistic. He had to be either an oppressor or a 
defender of his subjects—a curse or a blessing to 
society. Even the contract between a man and his 
lord, which was the chief social bond, was not a mere 
matter of self-interest, like an economic contract, it 
involved personal loyalty and even devotion. 


II. 


Thus it came about that the new social activity, 
which developed in the eleventh century, bore fruit in 
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a Christian social order. The unity of Christendom, 
which had been a religious reality in the dark ages, 
now became also a great social and cultural reality. 
The Church was the ultimate social fact to which all 
local societies were bound to accommodate them- 
selves. The Pope was the arbiter of Europe in all 
matters which involved a moral issue—questions of 
peace and war, of misgovernment or of the violation 
of individual and communal rights. His law—the 
Canon Law—was regarded by all as having preced- 
ence in social and economic matters, as well as in 
purely religious ones. 

Thus when men of every class inspired by the new 
communal spirit began to form associations, confrater- 
nities and guilds, communes and sworn leagues of 
peace, all these had their basis and sanction in reli- 
gion. It is often difficult to draw the line between the 
religious and the economic functions. For instance, 
in the case of the ‘Charity of St. Christopher’ at 
Tournai, we find a guild of merchants, which un- 
doubtedly originated as a religious confraternity, but 
which had come in time to be charged with the whole 
administration of the city finances. 

This religious character was equally clearly re- 
vealed in the case of these communes and leagues of 
peace, which were in opposition to the established 
order of feudal society, such as the great confraternity 
of the Capuchonnés which waged war on the brigands 
and nobles of Central France in 1182-3, and which 
was founded by a carpenter of Le Puy in obedience, 
as he declared, to the commands of Our Lady in a 
vision. The same energy that produced the Crusades 
was at work also in these little-known social move- 
ments which did so much to transform the life of 
Europe in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

When the mediaeval economic development was 
completed, every economic and social function pos- 
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sessed its corporate organisation, and the mediaeval 
city became a federation of self-governing societies, 
each of which had its own statutes, its own meeting 
place and chapel and its special patron saint. It is 
true that there was rivalry enough between the dif- 
ferent classes and factions in the cities, between the 
aristocracy of merchants and the democracy of crafts- 
men, but nevertheless the economic theories of the 
theologians and the canonists were implicitly accepted 
by all parties as the foundations of industrial and 
commercial life. They taught that the economic order 
must be dominated not by the shifting forces of com- 
petition and self-interest, but by a fixed law of jus- 
tice. Every individual and every corporation had 
their special offices to fulfil in the Commonwealth, 
and each was entitled to a just reward. The non- 
economic functions, whether political or religious, had 
their fiefs or benefices to enable them to fulfil their 
office. The economic occupations, though they also 
might possess their corporate endowments, were sup- 
ported primarily by the sale of the products of their 
labour. The ‘just price’ was that which was a true 
recompense for the labour expended, whereas a price 
which was raised owing to scarcity and the need of 
the buyer, or lowered owing to the economic weakness 
of the seller, was unjust and illegitimate. 

The most honourable economic functions were 
those that were most productive; hence the mediaeval 
preference for the husbandman and the craftsman to 
the merchant. The true end of labour was not pecu- 
niary profit, but rather the service of others. To work 
for profit alone, was to turn honest work into usury,° 
and all occupations which looked for excessive pro- 
fit, or in which the profit was unrelated to the expen- 
diture of labour, were looked on with disfavour. 
Mediaeval life and literature are full of this ideal of 

* Cf. Jansen, Hist. of the German People, Vol. II, p. 9. 
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disinterested labour- We see it in Piers Plowman, and 
in the Plowman of Chaucer, who 
‘ woulde thrash and thereto dike and delve, 
For Christe’s sake, for every poore wight, 
Withouten hire, if it lay in his might,’ 
and the Church has raised it to her altars in the person 
of St. Isidore Agricola. 

The ideal for craftsmen was no less high. ‘It is 
good and true work,’ says a mediaeval writer, ‘when 
craftsmen by the skill and cunning of their hands in 
beautiful buildings and sculptures spread the glory of 
God, and make men gentle in their spirits, so that they 
find delight in all beautiful things, and look rever- 
ently on all art and handicraft, as a gift of God for 
the use, enjoyment and edification of mankind.” 

These theories and ideals found their practical ex- 
pression in the economic regulations of the cities and 
the guilds. 

Membership of the latter was compulsory, so that 
each guild possessed a monopoly of its own craft. It 
represented the principle of corporate responsibility, 
both towards the community by guaranteeing the 
quality of the wares produced, and towards its mem- 
bers by ensuring to all equal opportunity and mutual 
assistance in need. 

The city, for its part, aimed at safeguarding the 
supply of necessaries at a just price. All goods had 
to be sold by retail in the open market, and numerous 
laws against ‘engrossing, forestalling and regrating,’ 
were directed against any attempts on the part of in- 
dividuals or rings to dominate the market, or to con- 
trol supply. This was looked on in the Middle Ages 
as the essential function of the state in economic 
matters.° 


7 Jansen, Hist. of the German People, Vol. II, p. 97. 


® Professor Ashley thus sums up the general tendency of 
mediaeval economic legislation. ‘ Doubtless the yardlings and 
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Outside the towns these co-operative economic 
ideals had less scope, for feudal society always rested 
to a great extent on the rule of force. But even there 
the same tendencies were at work. The influence of 
the Church tended to transform the right of the 
stronger into an office of honour and service in the 
Christian commonwealth. As mediaeval royalty was 
consecrated into a semi-religious function, so too the 
military ruling class was spiritualised by the ideals of 
Christian knighthood into an order for the mainten- 
ance of justice and the defence of the weak and the 
oppressed. 

Moreover, throughout the Middle Ages, the agri- 
cultural population made steady progress in com- 
munal rights and economic independence, and this in 
spite of the failure of their attempts (as in 1381) to 
shake off the feudal yoke altogether. By the fifteenth 
century their condition in most countries was even 
superior to that of the organised craftsmen of the free 
cities, as is shown, for instance, by the parish churches 
and guild chantries of rural England. 


III. 


Unfortunately at the very time when the economic 
life of Europe was becoming strong enough to over- 
come the anarchy of feudal militarism the unity of 
Catholic Europe, on which mediaeval civilisation had 
rested, was passing away, and in its place there were 
arising the great national unitary states, each of which 


cotters and craftsmen sometimes suffered from famines; doubt- 
less their surroundings were often insanitary. Still, there was 
a standard of comfort which general opinion recognised as 
suitable for them, and which prices were regulated to main- 
tain. But now we are content that wages should be determined 
by the standard of comfort which a class can manage to main- 
tain, left to itself, or rather exposed to the competition of 
machinery and immigrant foreign labour’ (English Economic 
History, Vol. I, p. 139). 
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was organised against its neighbour as a complete 
social and economic whole. And while, on the one 
hand, these did away with the ideal unity of Christen- 
dom, on the other they replaced the practical social 
unit—the city. For it is important to remember that 
the ‘state’ (civitas), which was charged with the regu- 
lation of economic matters both in mediaeval practice 
and in the theory of the moral theologians, was, not 
the sovereign state that we know, but the mediaeval 
city, itself a part of the larger unity of province or 
kingdom, which in its turn was but a member of the 
whole Christian commonwealth. 

In the new state the co-operative principle was re- 
placed by the absolute theories of the Renaissance 
lawyers and statesmen. Where communal liberties 
were not destroyed, they became converted into class 
privileges,’ the rights of free association vanished, 
and in Protestant lands a new wealthy class grew fat 
on the plunder of the abbeys, and the partial confis- 
cation of the common land. It is true that the old 
principle of economic regulation for moral and social 
ends did survive, but it was controlled by the King’s 
Council in the interests of the state, and was no longer 
related to the common social good of the Christian 
commonwealth. 

In some cases this control was exercised in a really 
Christian spirit. Indeed the Spanish colonial legis- 
lation with respect to the Indians, and the early French 
government of Canada are perhaps the most remark- 
able instances in history of the control of economic 
interests by Christian ideals of justice. The colonial 
policy of Holland and England, however, was in- 
spired by a very different spirit, and even the Puritan 

* In Southern Europe the more or less decadent guilds were 
destroyed mainly by the ‘enlightened despotism’ of the 
eighteenth century, e.g. by Leopold in Tuscany and by Charles 
IV in Spain. In both these cases their suppression went hand 
in hand with that of the popular religious confraternities. 
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colonists of New England showed an almost complete 
disregard of the rights of the aborigines. The record 
of the English in the West Indies was of course in- 
finitely worse.”° 

Meanwhile two spiritual forces were preparing the 
way for drastic changes in economic theory and social 
life: these were Protestant Individualism and Philo- 
sophic Rationalism. Ever since the Reformation, Pro- 
testantism had shown a strong tendency to develop an 
economic mentality of its own. Calvin himself had 
been the first to break completely with the Catholic 
tradition regarding usury, and his followers, who com- 
bined moral rigorism with individualism, regarded 
economic success as a sign of God’s favour towards 
the industry of the saints and insisted far more on the 
sinfulness of idleness than on the duty of charity.” 


2° Cf. On Spain Cambridge Modern History, Vol. X, ch. 
viii, esp. p. 263, etc. On France and the contrast of French 
and English systems, ditto Vol. VII, pp. 97-102. 


11* While there was a strong sense (among the Puritans) 
of the religious duty of insisting on hard and regular work for 
the welfare, temporal and eternal, of the people themselves, 
there was complete indifference to the need of laying down or 
enforcing any restrictions as to the employment of money. 
Capital was much needed in England, and still more in Scot- 
land, for developing the resources of the country and for start- 
ing new enterprises; freedom for the formation and investment 
of capital seemed to the thoughtful city men of the seventeenth 
century, who were mostly in sympathy with Puritanism, the 
best remedy for the existing social evils. They were eager to 
get rid of the restrictions imposed by the Pope’s laws, which 
it was still possible to bring up in the ecclesiastical courts, as 
well as to be free from the efforts of the King’s Council to 
bring home to the employing and mercantile classes their duty 
to the community . . . In so far as a stricter ecclesiastical. 
discipline was aimed at, or introduced, it had regard to re- 
creation and to immorality of other kinds, but was at no pains 
to interfere to check the action of the capitalist or to protect 
the labourer.’ Quoted by Tréltsch Soziallehre and W. Cun- 
ningham, The Moral Witness of the Church on the Investment 
of Money and the use of Wealth, 711-712. He also gives ex- 
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In the lands where these ideals had free play—Hol- 
land, Great Britain, above all New England, a new 
type of character was produced, canny, methodical 
and laborious; men who lived not for enjoyment but 
for work, who spent little and gained much, and who 
looked on themselves as unfaithful stewards before 
God, if they neglected any opportunity of honest gain. 

On the other hand, the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century advocated the abolition of econo- 
mic restrictions on abstract grounds. They taught 
that there existed a law of nature which man had only 
to follow in order to attain happiness. Self-interest 
and the desire for pleasure were divinely-implanted 
instincts which made for the common good, since the 
advantage of the individual and that of society were 
naturally and providentially co-ordinated. 

These theories were everywhere dominant among 
the ruling classes in the eighteenth century, and when 
they were fused with the Protestant Individualism of 
the mercantile classes of Great Britain they produced 
the new economic philosophy of Adam Smith, the 
father of classical political economy. 

The new conditions of international trade and, above 
all, the technical discoveries that revolutionised 
eighteenth century industry, provided an opportunity 
for putting the new principles into practice. Instead 
of gradually rebuilding a national system of trade 


amples of the Scotch legislation against unemployment (1663). 
‘ Capitalists who set up manufactories were empowered to im- 
press any vagrants, and ‘‘employ them for their service, as 
they see fit,’’ for eleven years without wages except meat and 
clothing. Good subjects were recommended to take into their 
service poor and indigent children, who were to do any task 
assigned to them till they had attained the age of thirty, and 
to be “subject to their master’s correction and chastisement 
in all manner of punishment (life and torture excepted) ’’.’ 
Compare the system of binding parish apprentices to the manu- 
facturers in England from 1760—1816. 
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and industry suited to the new conditions, the states- 
men and publicists, who had embraced the new ideas, 
abandoned all ideas of regulating economic forces. 
They believed that the true interests of society were 
safest in the hands of those who had most to lose or 
gain. Consequently alike in the new industry with 
regard to wages and conditions of labour, and in the 
new agriculture with regard to enclosures, the in- 
terests of the mass of the people were absolutely 
subordinated to those of the possessing and employ- 
ing classes. 

Undoubtedly industrialism throve under this re- 
gime, and England became the workshop of the world, 
far outstripping the more conservative continental 
countries, but so far from producing the freedom and 
prosperity of all classes as the theorists had promised, 
a most disastrous effect was produced on the standard 
of living of the workers. Society was brought into a 
state of dependence on material and non-moral fac- 
tors such as had not existed since the days of the slave 
dealers and publicans of the later Roman Republic. 
By the end of the century it had become impossible 
for the economists to shut their eyes to the evils of the 
new system. Instead of modifying their principle, 
however, they adopted a pessimistic fatalism, a belief 
in the existence of unalterable economic laws govern- 
ing the rate of wage and standard of life of the work- 
ing classes, which rendered all attempts towards an 
improvement of conditions, whether by private charity, 
state intervention or trade union organisation, worse 
than useless. The only remedy that the economists 
could suggest for the misery produced by the new 
industrialism was the limitation of the wage-earning 
population, and though this was advocated by a few 
writers, such as Malthus, Bentham and Place, the 
majority surrendered completely to economic fatal- 
ism, and refused any hope to the poor, save the purely 
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individual one of pushing and thrusting a way out of 
the ranks of the workers into the middle classes—the 
gospel of self-help. 

Thus there arose the complete anti-Christian econo- 
mic theory, according to which the one duty of the 
rich was to increase their wealth, while the labour of 
the poor was a tool, to be bought in the market as 
cheaply as possible. Man’s economic life was not 
regulated by moral laws, nor could it be transformed 
by charity; it was a region apart, dominated solely by 
the laws of supply and demand, by the increase of 
population and of capital. 

These laws were accepted as unquestionable axioms 
by the majority of philosophers and politicians. They 
met with resistance only in the uninstructed con- 
science of the people. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the way in which the poor clung almost instinc- 
tively to the old Christian principles, of the just price 
and the just wage, of the right of the craftsman to 
live by his craft, and the duty of society to regulate 
economic conditions according to moral ends. But 
apart from the case of Cobbett, in whom this sup- 
pressed mediaevalism found vehement expression, the 
workers remained almost leaderless. Their innate 
conservatism was shocked alike by the wild proto- 
Socialism of Spence and Hodgskin and Gray, and by 
the scientific Benthamite Radicalism of Francis Place, 
while the middle class reformers whom they sup- 
ported used their new power to pass the new Poor 
Law and to vote against the Factory Bills of Sadler 
and Shaftesbury. 

During this first period of industrialism, Catholic 
opinion was hardly touched. The new system was 
almost entirely confined to Protestant countries. Only 
in Ireland, and there chiefly after the famine, did the 
new doctrine of the rights of ownership come into 
open collision with the mind of a Catholic society. 
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On the continent, the Church was still engaged in her 
great struggle with the principles of the Revolution, 
and it was only after the old political order had finally 
passed away that industrialism really commenced in 
Catholic Europe.” It was not until 1848 that Baron 
von Ketteler, afterwards Bishop of Mainz (1850), first 
began to attack the new problems from the Catholic 
standpoint. 

By the time that the continent had become indus- 
trialised on a scale at all comparable with that of Great 
Britain, the old fallacies of unrestricted individualism 
and unmodifiable economic laws had become largely 
discredited. From 1870 onwards we see the Great 
State, organising itself as an economic whole, in order 
to conquer its share in the world market. 

But although the State now intervened to protect 
labour from the worst forms of exploitation, no change 
was made in the underlying principles of economic 
materialism. The non-moral struggle for gain was 
merely extended from the competition of individuals 
to the rivalry of great nations in the international 
markets—a rivalry which grew more and more desper- 
ate as the development of industry grew more in- 
tense. During the last fifty years there has been a 
progress in wealth and population such as the world 
had never seen before. The whole world has been 
drawn into one economic net. Prices and profits have 
become internationalised. The cheap labour and mass 
production of the industrial countries have been based, 
on the one hand, on the prairie-farming and cheap 


12 Nevertheless, the chief defender of the Catholic social 
tradition at the beginning of the nineteenth century, de Bonald 
(1754—1840) insisted strongly on the falsity of the moral pre- 
mises on which the new economic theories rested. Moreover, 
he advocated the restoration of the Guilds; the destruction of 
which he held to be one of the great evils resulting from the 
anti-Christian propaganda of the eighteenth century (Cf. Legis- 
lation Primitive, Pt. 3, ch. 4). 
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food of the new lands; on the other, on the control of 
the markets of India and other lands which were not 
yet industrialised. 

All this was not, as the old economists thought, the 
fruit of economic freedom. The true note of that age 
was not economic liberty, but economic imperialism 
and exploitation. Great Britain, and after her the 
other countries of Western Europe, had used their 
monopoly of economic power to the full, and for a time 
it seemed that there would be no end to the progress 
of wealth and population, but in reality this develop- 
ment carried within it the seeds of its own destruction. 
Under the new conditions, the world was becoming 
too small for the gigantic development of the new in- 
dustrial powers. In the scramble for markets and 
colonies they were driven to try and cut each other’s 
throats. For the capacity of industrial mass-produc- 
tion is almost infinite, whereas the industrial markets 
are relatively restricted, owing to the fact that indus- 
trialism has become world-wide. In the new countries 
overseas, industrialisation has begun to outstrip 
agrarian development, and even the most backward 
countries are beginning to manufacture for them- 
selves. Already we can see the same forces that 
drove Germany to her desperate venture at work in 
Japan; and what will happen when China begins to 
take a part in international trade proportionate to the 
numbers and industry of her population? 

Moreover, a variety of causes co-operate to raise 
the cost and limit the supply of raw materials and of 
metals, and coal and oil; of cotton and wool; above 
all of food. We are beginning once again to face the 
great problem of the ancient world—the pressure of 
population on territory and food supply. Although 
the present world shortage is premature, it can only 
be a question of time before all the great countries of 
the world absorb their own food supply and manu- 
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facture for their own needs—as is almost the case 
with the United States at present. International trade 
will then consist, not as at present in the exchange of 
primary necessaries, but in highly specialised articles, 
and in tropical produce. 

The coming of these conditions marks the begin- 
ning of that Stationary State, of which J. S. Mill 
wrote, an event as epoch-making in the history of the 
modern world as was the institution of the Roman 
Empire for antiquity. It involves the ending of the 
last traces of laissez-faire, and a conscious regulation 
of the whole economic system, and the complete co- 
ordination of the latter with the other sides of the life 


of society. 
(To be concluded.) 


CHRISTOPHER Dawson. 
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L’ECOLE BIBLIQUE DE JERUSALEM 


Its FounDATION AND METHOD. 


ARDLY more than a stone’s throw outside the 
northern or Damascus Gate of the Holy City 
stands a white block of buildings which glare in the 
brilliance of the Oriental sun. The whiteness is en- 
hanced by the dark green of the pines, olives and fig 
trees from the midst of which the buildings rise. 
Altogether the place with its garden is a landmark of 
the district, bare for the most part of vegetation. In- 
deed there are few such gardens near Jerusalem, and 
this owes its existence solely to the energy and en- 
thusiasm of a group of men whose aim in the Holy 
Land is by no means that of gardeners. Forty years 
ago and less, the place was as barren and desolate as 
the sun-scorched surroundings are to-day. That gar- 
den seems to me symbolic. 

As you look out over the trees from a window or 
from a terrace of the house, a glorious sight meets the 
gaze. Jerusalem lies spread at your feet. You are 
looking almost due south. On your right you see the 
great black dome of the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre; over on the left is a similar dome, the Dome of 
the Rock, covering the site of the ancient altar of holo- 
causts; in the distance rises the pyramidal church of 
the Dormition of Our Lady, with its accompanying 
tower marking the scene of the Last Supper; further 
on the left stands the Mount of Olives crowned by the 
tower of the Ascension, and at its feet snuggles the 
little Garden of Gethsemane. Far in the distance the 
rocky wall of the mountains of Moab stands silhouetted 
against the beautiful sky, beyond Jordan and the Dead 
Sea; and the whole picture is bathed in that glittering 
light of the east which beautifies even barren hills. 
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it would be difficult to imagine a more ideal situa- 
tion for a biblical school, and such is the situation of 
the Dominican Biblical School at Jerusalem, gener- 
ally known simply as ?’Ecole Biblique. It is attached 
to the church and priory of St. Stephen (St. Etienne), 
which are built on the site of the martyrdom of that 
saint. 


Towards the close of the year 1882, a French Domi- 
nican, Pére Matthieu Lecomte, obtained after much 
trouble the plot of land which now holds these build- 
ings. Earlier in the same year workmen had dis- 
covered on this site certain ruins which proved to be 
the remains of a small chapel built by the Crusaders 
on the spot venerated as the scene of the death of the 
proto-martyr of Christ. This discovery had aroused 
the envious desires of every religious sect in Jeru- 
salem, and there followed a war of intrigue for the 
possession of the ruins between Greeks, Abyssinians, 
Russians and Catholics. 

The proprietor of the land, an Orthodox Greek by 
religion, a cobbler by profession, would not have been 
an Oriental had he not profited to the full of this 
golden opportunity. He bargained until the price 
reached 45,000 francs for an acre and a quarter of 
barren land. The only fly in the ointment was the 
wrath of his co-religionists, who, on the sale of the 
land to Pére Lecomte, solemnly ex-communicated the 
cobbler, consigning him and his gold to perdition. 

The Dominican had much difficulty both in finding 
the money and in manceuvring to secure the property, 
but in the latter respect he received great assistance 
from Pére Alphonse Ratisbonne, who was then in 
Jerusalem organising his life-work for the conversion 
of the Jews. Having been in the Holy Land since 
1885, Ratisbonne well understood the only modus 
agendi in these matters. 
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‘In the East,’ he wrote to Pére Lecomte, ‘at Jeru- 
salem above all, and when it is a question of holy 
places, the straight line is absolutely impracticable.’ 

Pére Lecomte’s idea in buying this property was to 
found a house of Dominicans where priests on pil- 
grimage might find hospitality. But, one asked, why 
go to such trouble and expense to secure that par- 
ticular site when there are hundreds of others as good 
and far cheaper which would serve such a purpose 
equally well? He, however, convinced that this 
was the place of St. Stephen’s martyrdom (though 
others claimed, falsely, as afterwards was proved, that 
the true place was in the Kedron Valley near Geth- 
semane), thought it most fitting that a Dominican 
priory should be set up on the spot where the first 
martyr to the faith and truth of Christ poured out his 
blood. ‘The Order of St. Dominic,’ he wrote to Pére 
Ratisbonne, ‘has been called by a pope ovdo fidei et 
veritatis, and it is becoming that it should possess at 
Jerusalem the sanctuary of the first witness of the 
faith, and that it should place its work under his 
patronage.’ 

It was his intention that the friars who were to 
people the yet unbuilt house should devote them- 
selves to their accustomed work of preaching and 
teaching theology. It seems also that he thought of 
the idea of a biblical school. But the realization of all 
these plans was for the future; the work in hand was 
the clearing of the land and the building of a house 
and a church. All that he had to show for his money 
was a patch of sun-baked earth, holding a few ancient 
olive trees and the battered pavement of a mediaeval 
chapel. Ancient documents related that early in the 
fifth century Eudoxia, wife of Theodosius the 
Younger, Emperor of Constantinople, had built a 
magnificent basilica near this place to the honour of 
the martyr Stephen and in order to enshrine his relics; 
but of this not a vestige appeared. 
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Hardly, however, had the digging commenced when 
the workmen turned up fragments of a mosaic floor 
which bore the character of early Christian work. 
Hope began to run high that the site of the old 
basilica was here on the very property. The hope was 
realised, and in course of time the entire foundations 
along with large patches of a wonderful mosaic floor 
were discovered to view. Buried in the surrounding 
earth, scattered to right and left as though by a wan- 
ton giant at play, were found stones, pillars and capi- 
tals: this was all that was left of Eudoxia’s basilica, 
destroyed by Chosroes and his Persian hordes in their 
sack of Jerusalem during the early years of the seventh 
century. The Persians are credited with having razed 
to the ground in a similar manner three hundred 
monasteries, hospices and oratories in the Holy City 
and on the Mount of Olives, to say nothing of the 
great basilicas which the piety of Constantine and his 
mother St. Helena had raised to the honour of Christ 
at the Holy Sepulchre, at the Coenaculum, at Geth- 
semane and on the Mount of Olives. 

In the wake of the Persians came the Moham- 
medan Arabs, who took Jerusalem in 637; but the 
kind embrace of the earth preserved the ruins of St. 
Stephen’s basilica from further profanation. Thus, 
after a burial of 1200 years, they rose as from the 
dead to testify anew to the piety of Eudoxia and the 
glory of the proto-martyr of Christ. 

To think of preserving intact what remained of the 
Christian empress’s work by rebuilding her basilica 
on its ancient foundations was surely the pious thought 
of a lover of tradition, and was symbolic of the spirit 
of the Ecole Biblique. This was done as far as pos- 
sible according to the model of the ancient Byzantine 
basilicas of the fourth and fifth centuries, of which a 
grand example remains in the basilica of the Nativity 
at Bethlehem. It was not until 1892 that the Sublime 
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Porte was cajoled into granting the fivmamn authoris- 
ing the rebuilding of the church. Before the building 
was commenced, Pére Lecomte had gone to his re- 
ward, leaving his body to rest in an old Jewish tomb 
discovered not many yards from the ruins. The work 
which he had begun went on under the hands of his 
successors, not, however, without great trials and diff- 
culties, chief of which was the struggling poverty of 
those early days. 

Almost as soon as the little band of French Domi- 
nicans had a roof to cover their heads and a chapel in 
which to pray, immediate steps were taken to bring to 
realization the project of a biblical school, for such 
was the idea which had definitely taken shape in their 
minds. The year 1890 saw the opening of the Ecole 
Biblique and the founding of the Revue Biblique. 

At that time Pére Lagrange was but a young man 
in the thirties, but we shall not be far wrong if we see 
in him the moving spirit of this great venture which 
was to have such important results; a glance at the 
list of writers and the programme of studies in those 
first numbers of the Revue leads to that conclusion, 
even if one knows nothing of the subsequent career of 
the school. The strenuous labours of those early years 
were all ordained to the realization and development 
of the idea which he had conceived of a great centre 
of biblical study and research in Palestine. He had a 
model and proto-type in those ancient biblical and 
catechetical schools of Caesarea and Alexandria where 
Clement and Origen, Eusebius and Jerome had 
studied and taught, and to which our biblical studies 
of to-day owe so much. There in the Holy Land as 
nowhere else one could reconstruct the scenes and cir- 
cumstances of much that is recorded for our instruc- 
tion in the pages of Holy Writ. 

He named his school the Practical School of Bib- 
lical Studies, and the title expressed his point of view. 
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We cannot describe this better than by giving a pas- 
sage translated from a book which he wrote about that 
time : 

‘ God is the author of Holy Scripture, but it pleased God 
to use human instruments for the writing of it. Conse- 
quently, before reaching mankind, the divine thought had 
to pass through the mind and heart of other men. It fol- 
lows then, as the encyclical of Leo XIII teaches, that the 
authority of Scripture is irrefutable since God is its author ; 
but (it follows also) that it is to be explained after the 
manner of men, humano more, Consequently, again, all 
that can enlighten us as to the manner of men, whether 
by means of philosophy or of history, helps us to pene- 
trate into the divine thought itself. 

‘ We have to add that God was pleased to give to revela- 
tion the form of a history, which is the very history of 
mankind, Certain books of the Bible have a didactic form, 
but they are not expressed after the manner of an abstract 
formula. Abstract formulae have never exercised a fruit- 
ful and popular influence in the religious sphere. The very 
didactic books bear the stamp of their time, are tightly 
bound up with the circumstances of their composition, and 
therefore depend upon history. History is of supreme im- 
portance for the interpretation of the Bible, under the 
direction of theology which provides the light of faith.’? 


Here we may call to mind St. Thomas’s article on 
the multiple senses of Scripture (I Pars, Q. 1, art. 10). 
The primary sense of the letter of Holy Scripture, 
says the Angelic Doctor, is the historic or literal mean- 
ing, that which the words themselves signify. The 
second sense is the spiritual meaning, the lesson 
taught by persons and things and actions described in 
Holy Writ; this is based on the historical sense, super 
literalem fundatur et eum supponit, so that the only 
way to the spiritual sense is by means of the literal or 
historical sense. Moreover, the literal sense is that 
which the author intended; semsus literalis est quem 
auctor intendit. 

It is plain, then, why history is of such importance 

1 St. Etienne et Son Sanctuaire 4 Jérusalem, 1894, pp. 158- 
159. 
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for the understanding and interpretation of Scripture : 
it enables us to reconstruct the circumstances, the 
atmosphere and milieu in which the Bible was written. 
Since the word of God is delivered to us through the 
medium of a human mind and of human words under 
the form of a human book, all that helps towards the 
understanding of the medium helps also towards the 
interpretation of the word of God. 

‘In order to obtain the true meaning (la pensée vraie) 
of the Scriptures, it is before all things necessary to live 
over again in a manner the life of the sacred writer, to 
reconstitute his social surroundings, to find out clearly 
what were his preoccupations, his aim, the language he 
used, the customs flourishing at his time.’? 


Hence no study is more necessary for a biblical 
student or more fruitful than a study of the original 
languages of the Bible along with their kindred lan- 
guages, of the geography and topography of biblical 
scenes and places, and above all of the manners, 
philosophy and religious outlook of the times and 
peoples in which and for which the books of the Bible 
were written. 

Such were the ideas which inspired and guided the 
founder of the Ecole Biblique, reflections of the mind 
of the Pope who about that time gave to the world 
the encyclical Providentissimus Deus, issued in 
November, 1893. St. Jerome, the great patron of 
Scriptural studies, was of the same mind as he himself 
shows by word and example. ‘Even as at the sight 
of Athens,’ he writes, ‘one understands Greek history 
better . . . so also he understands Holy Scripture 
more clearly who has seen Judea with his own eyes 
and knows the memories of the ancient cities . . . 
Therefore we took care to perform this task with the 
help of the most learned among the Jews, in order to 

2?Pére Pégues, O.P., in La Revue Thomiste, Mars 1895, 
p- 112. 
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make a tour of that country which is spoken of by all 
the Churches of Christ.’* 

It was the same Jerome who took lessons in Hebrew 
and exegesis from the Jewish rabbis before he ven- 
tured to translate his Vulgate. ‘When you begged me 
lately,’ he writes to Domnio and Rogatian, ‘to trans- 
late for you the Book of Paralipomenon into Latin, 
I obtained from Tiberias a certain doctor of the Law 
who was held in admiration among the Jews, and dis- 
cussed (the book) with him from beginning to end. 
Being thus strengthened, I plucked up courage to do 
what you commanded.” In this case, we must note he 
was translating not from Hebrew, but from the Sep- 
tuagint. 

The course of studies, then, at the Ecole Biblique 
—Semitic languages and Greek, History, Geography, 
Epigraphy, Topography and Archeology—was de- 
stined to this one end, namely, to place revelation in 
the historical setting in which God placed it Himself. 
These sciences as studied there were to be a prae- 
paratio animae for the intelligent use of the Scriptures 
and for the better appreciation of the divine beauty 
of the revelation which they contain. For what are the 
Holy Scriptures but the inspired records of God’s 
supernatural dealings with mankind? They are a his- 
tory—a history of the development of divine revela- 
tion among the human race by means of a series of 
truths which God has taught man during the course 
of the ages. As Pére Lagrange writes : 

‘ Inspiration leads to writing; and the aim of writing is 
to fix and record previously-acquired knowledge, so that 
the grace of inspiration has as its primary object not to 
teach but to preserve the memory of revealed truths and 


of the historical facts which enable the order and sequence 
of revelation to be understood.’* 


° Praef. in lib. Paralipomenon juxta LXX interpretes. 

* Ibid. 

5’ Méthode Historique. English translation by E. Myers, 
M.A., under title ‘ Historical Criticism and the Old Testament,’ 
C.T.S., p. 100. 
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The aim was to enable the student as far as possible 
to look at the words of Scripture through the eyes . 
mind of the men who committed them to writing; i 
order to do that, it was necessary in a manner to live 
over again the life of the sacred writers. The most 
that could be done was to strive to put oneself back 
in the times and circumstances and atmosphere of 
thought in which these writers lived. There is only 
one way to accomplish that, and it is by the positive 
and practical method adopted by the founder of the 
Ecole Biblique. Of this method we find the saison 
d’etre and justification in his splendid Méthode His- 
torique. 

But, in truth, the method should need no afologia 
beyond the fact that it is based on the principles of St. 
Thomas: sensus spiritualis super literalem fundatur 
et eam supponit; and this again is founded on that 
primary axiom of scholastic philosophy that all know- 
ledge comes through the senses: omnis nostra cog- 
nitio a sensu initium habet. Since God has used the 
human authors of Scripture not as puppets, but as 
living, thinking and free beings, our business is to find 
out what meaning these human authors freely intended 
to convey by the signs they committed to writing. 
The Church will tell us what further spiritual mean- 
ing God wants to teach us by means of the literal 
sense, which is the sense guem auctor intendit, as St. 
Thomas tells us. To fathom the precise meaning of 
this literal sense is frequently a task which involves a 
long preparation and patient study; but, as the 
Angelic Doctor remarks with regard to the explana- 
tion of the metaphors employed in the Scriptures, 
utilis est ad exercitium studiosorum (I Pars., Q. I. 9 
2m.). 

The biblical student, then, ought to strive to acquire 
a scientific familiarity with the original languages of 
the Bible; the sacred authors wrote as intelligent 
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beings and discriminated in their use of words. He 
should be independent of translations, for translations 
are bound to become paraphrases. He must labour at 
the science of textual criticism in order to acquire an 
appreciation of the relative merits of the various read- 
ings of the ancient manuscripts. There are over 4,000 
MSS. of the New Testament which profess to be in 
the original Greek, and no two are precisely alike. 
The same remark applies to the 8,000 manuscript- 
copies of the Vulgate. The importance of this is seen 
when one realises that a change of letter may alter the 
meaning of a whole sentence. It is absolutely neces- 
sary for him to familiarize himself with ancient litera- 
ture in order to estimate the religious, social and 
political level of the times, peoples and countries in 
which the sacred authors flourished. Finally, he must 
bring all his researches in touch with reality by study- 
ing the conditions and circumstances of the places in 
which the events of biblical history were enacted, and 
here Archeology comes to his aid. Needless to say, 
all this has to be built on a foundation of solid theo- 
logy, without which the student would do better to 
turn his attention to other affairs; and it goes without 
saying that none can afford to neglect the Fathers, 
especially those who lived near the apostolic times 
and in the conditions under which the Scriptures were 
written. 

But here the objection will arise that for most of us, 
even for the majority of biblical students, such a pro- 
gramme is outside the bounds of possibility; a single 
life is too short for such a labour. It is true. Fortu- 
nately, however, thanks to the labours of the pro- 
fessors of the Ecole Biblique, our task is now made 
easy. Their school is open to all comers, and the 
results of their thirty years of research work in the 
Holy Land are put at the service of all in the monu- 
mental series of works contained in Les Etudes Bib- 
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ligues. There you will find commentaries on the Gos- 
pels® and on other books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, together with works on religious, historical, 
archeological and kindred subjects which throw light 
on biblical interpretation. 

As an example of the method and work of the 
Ecole Biblique, we may conclude by mentioning the 
book in the series of Etudes Bibliques, entitled Cou- 
tumes des Arabes. This is a record of observations 
made by Pére Jaussen, O.P., during many months 
spent beneath the camel-hair tents of the Bedouins 
in the plains of Moab. It becomes clear after a short 
stay in the Holy Land that the peasants of Palestine 
and its neighbouring deserts are living a life and 
speaking a tongue but little removed from the life and 
speech of two thousand years ago. Indeed, as one 
passes in the desert the black tents of some nomad 
tribe, one wonders how far their life differs from that 
of their great ancestor Abraham. The wonder ceases 
after a perusal of the Coutumes des Arabes, and yields 
to astonishment that four thousand years have made 
so little difference. In many respects, both of speech 
and manner of life, Pére Jaussen’s twentieth century 
Arab hosts might very well have stepped out of the 
pages of the Book of Genesis. He found among them 
customs relating to marriage, adoption, purification 
after childbirth and other like customs recorded in the 
Bible of the Jews of Mosaic and pre-Mosaic times. 

All this is most useful, for it enables us to adjust 
our focus, so to speak, in looking at the records of 
biblical history. It is a help towards establishing our- 
selves at the point of view of the sacred writers, a thing 
which does away with very many difficulties of inter- 


* Pére Lagrange has published commentaries on the Synop- 
tic Gospels, and his St. John may be looked for soon, we hope. 
The publisher of Etudes Bibliques is Gabalda, 90 Rue Bona- 
parte, Paris. 
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pretation. Think, for instance, of the quantity of ink 
that has been poured out in the effort to reconcile the 
genealogies of St. Matthew and St. Luke and of the 
ingenious but none the less false theories that have 
been evolved to explain the discrepancies. It must be 
remembered that these genealogies were drawn up 
according to Oriental and Semitic laws of marriage 
and parenthood, laws which still prevail among the 
Arabic cousins of the Jews; laws, moreover, which 
spring from a mentality wholly different from our 
own. ‘Each time,’ says Pére Jaussen, ‘that I asked 
the Nomads the reason of their multiple marriages, 
these two reasons were always alleged,’ namely, the 
increase of the family and the domestic work of the 
house. ‘ To perpetuate its name and race constitutes 
the real preoccupation of a people which attaches a 
certain indifference to the line of its ancestors. Apart 
from the first founder of the tribe or clan towards 
whom it professes a respectful attachment,’ or rather 
a veritable cult, it occupies itself but little with the 
unbroken chain of its ancestors.’ Moreover, ‘the con- 
ception of the family . . . is founded only on father- 
hood; as a general rule, maternal affiliation does not 
count.’”* This rule applies even in cases where a man 
may not be the natural father of the child born of his 
wife. In Arab thought and practice ‘the son is 
reckoned to the bed on which he is born,’ as the law 
of Islam puts it. According to the same mentality, 
absolutely no difference is made between the natural 
son and the adopted son, provided the latter be 
adopted ‘to name and to blood.’ In this case the 
adopted son is counted as a full member of the family, 
as a blood relation, and descent is traced through him. 
It is for reasons similar to these that our Lord could 
count Himself and would be legally counted by His 
7 Cf. the twelve partriarchs and tribes among the Jews. 
® Coutumes des Arabes, pp. 14-16. 
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fellow-Jews as the direct and legal descendant of 
David through St. Joseph, His adoptive father. His 
descent through our Blessed Lady did not count as 
far as were concerned the Semitic notions of parent- 
hood current among the Jews. 

These things are rather disconcerting at first, up- 
setting as they do certain time-honoured and pre- 
conceived notions. But we have to face facts even at 
the risk of destroying all our pre-conceived ideas; 
for, as St. Thomas declares, following St. Augustine, 
although the truth of Scripture is unassailable, yet : 

‘ Since Holy Scripture can be explained in a multiplicity of 
senses, one should adhere to a particular explanation only 
in such measure as to be ready to abandon it, if it be 
proved with certainty to be false; lest Holy Scripture be 
exposed to the ridicule of unbelievers, and obstacles be 
placed to their believing.’® 

We have to pay constant attention to the principle 
that gratia non destruit naturam. Almighty God used 
men as He found them for the writing of the Scrip- 
tures, and did not invent for them a new set of ideas 
along with a new vocabulary for their expression. 
Inspiration is not revelation; and, as the Angelic 
Doctor again says, many (p/ures) of the sacred writers 
‘treated more frequently of things that can be known 
by human reason, not in God’s name but in their own, 
yet with the assistance of the Divine light withal.’”* 
They thought and wrote according to the manner of 
their times—nay, our Lord Himself did the same; 
He came to teach men the truths necessary for sal- 
vation, not to correct their ideas of natural phenomena 
in the light of the scientific research of the twentieth 
century. 

We have tried to show that the spirit which animates 
the professors of the Ecole Biblique is one which fully 
justifies the name by which it was called, the Practical 

*I Pars. Q. 68-1. Engl. Trans. 

1° Ila, Ile, Q. 174, 2, 3m. Engl. Trans. 
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School of Biblical Studies. It is a spirit marked by 
attention to the vealia, which (as a writer in BLAck- 
FRIARS recently said of Pére Lagrange) puts us ‘in 
contact, not with words, but with things.’ That is 
why, as the same writer says, none better than he can 
‘recapture, and enable others to recapture, through 
the Gospel the exquisite note that sounded two thou- 
sand years ago.” He and his colleagues have spent 
the best years of their life in labour and exile to attain 
that object; and none who have read their works or 
who have had the privilege of sitting at their feet can 
doubt of their success. Their names will go down to 
posterity as the founders of a school of thought and 
scientific research in biblical studies, which attacked 
the higher critics on their own ground and beat them 
out of the field. 


1! December 1923, pp. 1261-3. 


REGINALD Gunns, O.P. 














THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY 


Go, caitiff Death, in corners cower! 

Thou’rt shent! A greater wields thy power, 
Renounce thy tyrant state, for see, 

The grave herself renounces thee! 

Assumpta est Maria! 

This Lily, mark, of mortal earth 

Compact, yet stainless in her birth! 

Death might not hold her, and the tomb 
Fills up with flowers her fragrant room : 
Flos florum, Alleluia! 


THE CORONATION OF OUR LADY .. . AND 





THE BLISS OF THE SAINTS 


This wonder in Holy Writ we read, 

A maid endues the sun for weed, 

The moon her feet prevents and all 
The stars contrive her coronal : 

Salve, Regina dulcissima. 

With lute and flute and dulcimer, 
Those damsels go that follow her ; 
Blissful, the bells of heaven repeat 

The rhyme and chime of their dancing feet : 
God bring us that most mirth to share! 
Alleluia! Alleluia! 


GLORIA 


Maiden most meek and heavenly Queen, 
Roses, lo, I have culled fifteen, 

With Pater and Gloria bound them in braid 
And under thy feet with Ave laid, 

Tua implorans suffragia. 


A Tree on Calvary’s hill there grew, 

These roses bare in ruth and rue, 

For blood ran red at the sorrowful root, 
And wan tears watered the springing shoot, 
Et Christus factus est Hostia. 


In Paradise, in Paradise, 

That Tree the Seraph’s theme supplies, 
Thrice royal stem and kingly Rose, 
Whence all our life and sweetness flows, 
Spes nostra et latitia! 


Gloria Patri et Filio, 
Sancto simul Paraclito! 
Good reader, pray, thy chaplet said, 

God grant us both, this book that made, 

AEterna vitae gaudia! E.H.M. 
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THE CORONATION OF OUR LADY. 


Woodcut by GABRIEL PIPPET 




















REVIEWS 


LABOUR AND THE NEw Wor_p. By the Rt. Hon. Philip Snow- 
den, M.P. (Cassell, 5/- net.) 


This is a new edition of a book published three years ago. 
The fact that the author is now Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the first Labour Government of this realm justly adds to the 
value and importance of the work. Mr. Snowden in office 
stands by the programme he issued when in opposition, and 
his programme and outlook deserve to be studied by Catholics 
who would know what the Labour Party really seeks to accom- 
plish. For Mr. Snowden is a very competent and distinguished 
leader in the Labour Party, and in the main a thoroughly repre- 
sentative leader. He would have us look hopefully towards a 
New World Order that is to supersede the Old World Order 
of the ‘capitalist system.’ The change is to be wrought not 
by the violence of revolution—for the methods of Russian 
Communists Mr. Snowden has nothing but blame—but by the 
peaceful process of parliamentary legislation. Nationalisation, 
1.e. ‘the production and distribution of essential commodities 
on a collective and co-operative basis, and, in especial, the 
nationalisation of land, is not only necessary but inevitable, 
Mr. Snowden judges, for the building up of the new order of 
society. Taxation is to be a powerful instrument in effecting 
the desired changes, and the organisation of industry a task 
for statesmen, Unemployment, the length of the working day, 
education, the drink problem—all three matters come within 
Mr. Snowden’s programme, and are dealt with from the point 
of view of an earnest social reformer. The zeal of the teetotaler 
is conspicuous in the measures proposed for restricting our 
consumption of beer, wine and spirits. ‘ Drinking,’ according 
to Mr. Snowden, ‘is the greatest foe of social progress’ ; 
which reminds us of the Scotsman who said it ‘ might lead to 
vice.’ (Our temperance reformers turn a blind eye to the 
shocking results of ‘ eating ’—indigestion, dyspepsia, and mul- 
titudinous diseases, to say nothing of bad temper, wraths and 
general domestic discomforts.) A strong condemnation of 
Imperialism and the excessive nationalism that, in alliance with 
commercialism, provoke war in our time concludes Mr. Snow- 
dens survey of the present age and his outline of the new 
world. 

Much criticism of the Labour Party is beside the mark, 
because the critic is too often ignorant of what the Labour 
Party is driving at. Mr. Snowden puts the case for his party 
in a plain and straightforward manner. We may accept or 
reject his proposals, think them inexpedient or quite admir- 
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able, but let us at least understand what the programme of the 
Labour Party is before we discuss it. Mr. Snowden is an old 
and is now an authoritative member of the Labour Party, 
and his book is entitled to respect. On its merits as a literary 
production we may be silent. It is sufficient to say that no 
error of taste and no offence against charity disfigure its 
pages. Mr. Snowden would persuade us to his convictions 
and seeks to make converts rather than provoke antagonism. 


. 


Wace-SLavery. By J. K. Haydon. (John Lane, s/- net.) 
‘This is a well-intentioned and well-informed book by an 


employer of labour in Australia, who is also a Christian. The 
author is dissatisfied with the writings of the academic polli- 
tical economists of the nineteenth century and, happily, has 
studied the works of Charles Stanton Devas. ‘ Moral prin- 
ciples,’ Mr. Haydon insists, ‘must be applied to the problem 
of unearned income,’ and he finds three sources of injustice 
that call for redress. ‘ The first source of injustice in the in- 
dustrial system is the nature of the wage contract ’—the work- 
man is expected to give his best, while the employer merely 
makes the best bargain for himself; whereas ‘the employer 
should give conscientious recompense for conscientious ser- 
vice.’ The second injustice is ‘the appropriation by the em- 
ployer of the whole of the profits of industry, even when they 
cannot fairly be regarded as being deserved by him.’ The 
high profits, for instance, that come from ‘the good luck of 
favourable circumstances’ should be shared by ‘ the individual 
men engaged in the industry.’ The third source of injustice 
is ‘the inflation of capital for the purpose of paying away in 
apparently modest dividends the profits out of which the just 
claims of labour should be satisfied.’ This, of course, is a very 
common device. A business prospers, and at once the money- 
lender, i.e. the investor, is invited to join the dance. Then, 
when the great industry ‘ which has puffed up its capital by 
frequent bonus issues finally finds itself in trouble,’ the first 
thing to be done is to secure the dividends of the ‘ innocent 
investors ’ by calling on the workman to accept a reduction of 
wages. Mr. Heydon pleads for justice and for moral con- 
sideration in the industrial world, lest a worse thing happen. 
And his appeal is primarily to Christians. The present mis- 
fortune is that Christian people are quite persuaded that they 
may live by money-lending and, provided the dividends are 
forthcoming, trouble not at all to enquire who produces the 
wealth they enjoy. 
J.C. 
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Reviews 


SeLect PoeMs oF Lorp bE TaBLey. Edited by John Drink- 
water. (Milford, 3/6 net.) 


The latest addition to the series known as the Oxford Mis- 
cellany, which includes reprints of volumes such as the Lyrical 
Ballads of 1798, and such charming curiosities as Cobbett’s 
Grammar and Curzon’s Visits to Monasteries in the Levant, 
gives us another poet whom few will now read except in selec- 
tions. Mr. Drinkwater, however, wisely includes one of Lord 
de Tabley’s longer poems, Philoctetes, and this gives a balance 
to his selection which many anthologies of choice pieces badly 
lack. But the trouble with all the minor poets, who do not 
happen to be exquisite, that is to say to possess in quality what 
they lack in power, is that we either take or leave them. No 
task is more uncongenial than to read verse which does not in 
some respect take us by storm. Lord de Tabley is a writer 
of more or less even quality, of uniform tone, of quiet grace, 
between stretches of dullness, and if you do not happen to be 
drawn by his characteristic manner, there is little personal 
thought or peculiar charm of rhythm to lead you on. His vir- 
tue appears only by cumulative experience: an occasional dip 
reveals nothing. You must taste him slowly, like a wine, to 
taste him at all. The poem Philoctetes, therefore, becomes his 
test for you, and Mr. Drinkwater’s judgment is revealed by its 
inclusion. The present writer has been won rather to respect 
than to affection by this book, but it was worth including in 
the series which exists to remind us of much that is good 
rather than great, and than the merely good, when it happens 
to touch us by some obscure sympathy, there is no more de- 
lightful reading. 

O.B. 


Moruer Mary OF THE Passion. Foundress of the Franciscan 
Missionaries of Mary. By Dominic Devas, O.F.M. 
(Longmans, Green and Co., 2/6.) 


In this short account of the beginnings of the Franciscan 
Missionaries of Mary, the author tells us little of the 
Foundress’s personality, but we catch glimpses of a strong 
character which God had to break before re-fashioning it in 
His own Divine way. 

Sent on the missions while still a novice, a Superior before 
she was a year professed, Mother Mary of the Passion found 
herself, against her will, at the head of a party, which, owing 
to misunderstandings with Superiors at home, was separated 
from the Congregation of Marie Réparatrice. Through many 
tribulations, following the law of all God’s great works, the 
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seed planted in India finally brought forth much fruit. Quiet 
days at St. Brieuc were followed by stormy times in Rome. 
For two years the Foundress’s ring of office lay at the feet 
of Our Lady’s statue, and she herself ‘ as good as deposed . . 
knelt in corners of the chapel and sat awkwardly enough in 
the refectory, for none would precede her.’ The Congregation 
came out of this trial with fresh vigour, and expanded with 
phenomenal rapidity. At the time of the Foundress’s death 
there were eighty-two houses, exclusive of the European con- 
vents. 

‘Do not let us be drawn away from God by our militant 
life,” she said, teaching her daughters always, that on their 
personal sanctification and life of prayer, depended all the 
fruitfulness of their work for God. 

S.M.F. 


St. Antony THE Hermit. By St. Athanasius, translated by 
Dom J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B. (London: Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne, 3/- net.) 


The story of the heroism of St. Antony played its part in 
the conversion of St. Augustine, and the Confessions gives 
this Life by St. Athanasius a recommendation that no reviewer 
need seek to improve on. We may therefore confine ourself to 
welcoming Dom McLaughlin’s version. It is written in clear 
and good English, with an occasional quaintness of phrase 
which is not at all unpleasing. The only thing that gave us 
any trouble—but that only trifling—was the insertion of the 
reference in front of quotations; the effect, in some cases, is 


strange. We recommend the version cordially. 
J.M. 


LenTEN MepiTations. By Mother Clare Fey, Foundress of 
the Congregation of the Poor Child Jesus. Translated 
from the German by a Member of the Congregation. 
(Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 5/-.) 


These simple but beautiful meditations, based on the Igna- 
tian method, are very welcome, not only for the undoubted ser- 
vice they will render to both religious and lay-folk, but also for 
the deeper insight they afford into the inner life of the saintly 
nun with whom English readers have hitherto made only too 
slight an acquaintance. The translation has been very well 
done throughout. 

M.D. 
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